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FIVE WAREHOUSE LOCATIONS 
COAST -TO-COAST 
STOCKED WITH EVERYTHING 
FOR THE LIBRARY BINDER 


DAVEY BINDERS GUMMED HOLLANDS 
BOARD 
GUMMED CAMBRICS 
BACKING FLANNEL asetieas 
BACK LINING CLOTH ppeenineat 
BACKING PAPERS acne 
— MENDING MATERIALS 
DU PONT CLOTH and 
BUCKRAM MUSLIN 
T FABRIKOID OVERSEWING END 
on SHEETS — PARTS 
EDGE COLORS and MACHINES 
END SHEETS PASTES 
EQUIPMENT for every REINFORCING CLOTHS 
operation 
FLEXIBLE PAPERS SIZINGS 
INTERLAKEN CLOTH STAY CLOTH 


and BUCKRAM THREAD — LINEN and 
GENUINE GOLD and OVERSEWING 
STAMPING FOILS 


TYPE 
GLUES Flexible- 
Stripping Case- VARNISH 
making Eve. .€C.. 


plus hundreds of other supplies, hand 
tools, new and rebuilt equipment which 


make the 


HOUSE OF GANE 
the only 
COMPLETE SUPPLY HOUSE 


among the many machines ideally suited 
for the library binder is the world’s 


most wanted cutter 


Plas all =N 


Over 30 POLARS in use by Certified 
Members of the LBI. 








GANE BROTHERS AND LANE, INC. 
Gane Brothers & Co. of New York, ‘tae! 


BOSTOR 
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SISTER MARY ALMA sole 
GIVEN LIBRARY AWARD |”: 
mer 

Cee ore , pro 
Sister Mary Alma, P.B.V.M., director of ee 
the University of San Francisco’s librarian- ee 
ship credential program, received the Silver has 
Book award from the Library Binding In- a p 
stitute at a meeting of the UF faculty in whi 
September, i out 
The award was noted at the national meet- | ( 
ing of L.B.I. and was given to Sister Alma Fs 
Ss 


for her leadership in organizing libraries in 
schools where no libraries existed and for 
the establishment of the Library school at 
USF. 

The USF Library school was established 
to. provide librarians for schools through- 
out the Bay area, and to assist teachers in 
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increasing their effectiveness through  im- ave 
. . : ‘ 
proved library techniques. Sta 
lt now has an enrollment in excess of 500. abo 
259 
mes 
to 
OUR COVER = 
I 
This month we institute a new cover for adit 
rar , 9 . . . are 
the “Library Binder.” The illustration is that : 
) : 4 : I 
of our Poster available to all libraries, schools as 
and civic organizations from Certified Library by 
Binders or from the Library Binding Institute, fyir 
10 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. ie 
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by Martin TALan, President, L.B.I. 


| have spent all of 
my working life as a 
library binder. My fa- 
ther is still a library 
binder, having devoted 
over half a century to 
the binding of books 
and periodicals for li- 
braries. 

This is not unique 
in our industry, for 
there are firms which 
are in their third and fourth generation. To 
us, as Certified Library Binders, the LBI 
seal has a special significance which, | believe, 
is of fundamental importance to our library 
customers, 

We read frequently today that we are living 
in a “consumers’ economy.” To encourage con- 
sumption of the products of our factories, we 
have developed a concept of “controlled ob- 
solescence” which all too frequently in the 
postwar years has meant poor quality, shoddy 
merchandise, and rapid deterioration of the 
products we buy. That this is not a healthy 
basis for an economy now appears to be be- 
coming recognized, for recently the emphasis 
has tended to be on quality and longevity of 
a product. One example is in the new autos 
which advertise 30,000 or 60,000 miles with- 
out a lubrication. 





Certified Library Binders, I am proud to 
say, have never been a part of this postwar 
disregard of quality. Controlled — obsoles- 
cence has never been a part of our indus- 
trial credo. During the postwar years, 
our constant goal has been one dedicated to 
the idea that we can serve our customers 
only by improving our quality and _ service. 
This is not just a vague aim, but has been 
translated into a dollar and cents fact for 
our customers. For example, in 1954, the 
average number of circulations of an LBI 
Standard Library Bound volume averaged 
about eighty. In 1960, this had increased by 
25% so that the average was over 100. This 
means quite simply that a library can expect 
to get some 25% more usable life from a 
volume so bound. 

It is pertinent to inquire how this important 
accomplishment was possible. | believe there 
are three reasons: 

The first is the fact that we have a basic 
standard defining library binding developed 
by librarians and library binders. By speci- 
fying materials and methods, an end product 
is assured which meets almost all of a li- 
brary’s requirements. 

The second is the Certification Procedure 


aim 


of LBI. A’ Certified Library Binder has as- 
sumed a special relationship with his cus- 
tomers, based upon an awareness of the obli- 
gations of librarians to their readers and com- 
munity. In terms of the product Certified 
Library Binding, the discharge of this obliga- 
tion has required a continual improvement 
of our product. To do this, we have had to 
make use of the latest technological advances. 
By doing so, we have been able to make better 
books, while at the same time, we have been 
able to absorb many cost increases, thus keep- 
ing price increases to a minimum. For example, 
in my plant, the average hourly wage has in- 
creased in the past ten years more than the 
average price of books we bind. I believe the 
same is generally true throughout our indus- 
try. 

The third reason we have been able to im- 
prove our quality lies in the complex of pro- 
grams which LBI administers under its Qual- 
ity Control Program. This starts with the Cer- 
tification Procedure which requires a library 
hinder to demonstrate his capacity to produce 
binding meeting the standards. In addition, 
satisfactory recommendations from librarians 
are required and proof of responsibility. Next, 
the Certified Library Binder must affix to 
every invoice a written Warranty that the 
work covered by the invoice conforms to the 
Standards. If it does not, he has the affirma- 
tive obligation to state that on the invoice. 
From time to time, LBI requests that librari- 
ans submit volumes for examination, making 
a periodic check of compliance, and notifying 
the binder involved whether his work meets 
requirements. In addition, LBI’s free Examin- 
ation Service enables librarians, at any time, 
to submit volumes free of charge to a Panel 
of Examiners who will appraise the vol- 
ume to determine whether it complies with 
the Standards. Finally, LBI has a Plant In- 
spection Program whereby every Certified Li- 
brary Binder in the United States is subjected 
to a rigorous field examination in which every 
operational step is checked, as well as the 
final product. I believe that we are about the 
only industry in the world which has such a 
comprehensive program, the sole purpose of 
which is to protect customers, and make cer- 
tain that they are getting what they bargain 
for when they buy LBI Standard Library Bind- 
ing from a Certified Library Binder. 

The consequence of this dedication to qual- 
ity and service has important consequences 
for libraries. A library is only as valuable as 
its collection is useful to its readers. To main- 
tain a collection for reader usability is, among 
other things, a matter of costs and budgets. 
Except in smaller libraries, the administration 
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of the binding is in the hands of administra- 
tive employees or junior librarians, acting 
under procedures established by the librarian. 
Very few are skilled in the knowledge of how 
books are made or bound. By merely using 
a Certified Library Binder and specifying LBI 
Standards, the administrative process in the 
library is reduced to the barest minimum in 
terms of workload and expense. 


This is the real meaning of the LBI seal. 
Prior to LBI Certification and__ the 
Standards, every binder had a different way 
of binding a volume, and each library had to 
develop its own specifications to get a desired 
binding. This was a chaotic situation and a 
costly administrative procedure within the li- 
brary. In addition, no uniform quality was 
available, and the cost of binding was high 
in proportion to labor cost, because without 
some uniformity of product, it was impossible 
economically to develop and market machin- 
ery with a wide enough market to warrant 
the expense. That is why librarians and re- 
sponsible library binders developed the con- 
cept of certification and LBI Standards. 


Each member of LBI, and I particularly as 
President, take great pride in the privilege 
of displaying the LBI seal, for we know in 
living up to the responsibility it entails, we 
are discharging our obligations to our library, 
their readers, and our American society. 
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The LBI Mailbag... 


Over a period of one year, Library Bind- 
ing Institute received approximately nine 
hundred requests for literature and informa- 
tion. The poster is always a popular item. 
Some requests are from library students for 
material to be used in research papers — 
some are requests for help with technical 
problems, which are answered with the ad- 
vice of our members who are well-qualified 
to answer such questions on library binding 
problems. Probably the most requested item 
is The “Library Binding Institute Standard for 
Library Binding and Pre-Library Bound New 
Books, of which we have distributed about 
25,000 in three years. 


The largest number of requests comes 
from public school libraries and public li- 
braries, followed by foreign libraries, in- 
dustrial and medical libraries, Catholic li- 
braries, special libraries and state and fed- 
eral government libraries. 


In addition to requests for posters and 
literature, the LBI movie, “The /rt That 
Binds” and the slides showing library binding 
operations are in constant use. The LBI 
movie is also available for loan use through 
many Certified Library Binders. For a free 
showing of this interesting and informative 
film, contact your Certified Library Binder. 
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Lodi torial 


The past few years have witnessed the 
exchange of ideas and technical information 
between American and European library bind- 
ers perhaps unmatched in the history of the 
industry. American library binders have visit- 
ed European plants and, in turn, their Eu- 
ropean counterparts have visited American 
plants. Mr. Fred Alpers, under a grant from 
ihe Council on Library Resources, made a 
study of the European technology which is 
published in summary form in this issue of 


THE LIBRARY BINDER. 


What is significant is the fact that Eu- 
ropean library binders look to the United 
States for technical information on machines, 
materials and methods, as well as for quality 
standards. This has been commented upon, 
for example, in West Germany, where the 
LBI film has had repeated showings over 
the past year and is booked for several more 
this fall. Editorial comment in European 
publications comments upon the high state 
of our art and emphasizes, in particular, the 
existence of LBI Standards for Library Bind- 
ing and Prebinding as being primarily re- 
sponsible for making such quality possible. 
The fact that there are such standards en- 
ables American library binders to fulfill the 
requirements of their library customers while, 
at the same time, the price of library binding 
has risen less than that of new volumes or 
most other products a library buys. 


It is no accident that American library 
binders are world leaders in their industry. 
Some ten years ago, the Certified Library 
Binders who make up the membership of 
LBI realized that if they were to meet 
their customers’ requirements in a growing 
America, while paying the increased salaries 
and wages of American labor, they would 
have to develop and introduce radical new ma- 
chinery and equipment in their plants. 


This was not an easy task. Volumes sent 
to a bindery to be rebound vary in size, 
shape, condition, and other characteristics 
such as adequacy of margins. It takes some 
forty-one processing steps to bind a volume, 
in each of which there is not only the me- 
chanical handling and processing of the vol- 
ume, but also a subjective evaluation of the 
adequacy of the particular operation. The 
form, shape and physical character of vol- 
umes have not changed, but the methods 
of fabrication had to change. 


By developing equipment involving highly 
sophisticated principles of mechanical engi- 
neering and combining the most recent ad- 
vances in electronics with hydraulics, equip- 
ment was created for the library binding 
industry which has enabled binders to in- 
crease their productivity per man hour at a 
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rate at least consistent to averages for other 
comparable industries. 


What is responsible for these technological 


advances, and what will their effect be upon 
the industry and its customers in the future? 


i) 


~_ 


Without question, the most significant 
factor responsible for the new technology 
has been the acceptance of a basic stand- 
ard product (LBI Standards for Library 
Binding and Prebinding) by the industry 
and its library customers. By having a 
basic product where industry members 
compete on a standard product, a market 
exists for new equipment which can im- 
prove quality while lowering labor cost; 
without standards, there would be no such 
market, and no manufacturer could afford 
to invest in the high initial cost of de- 
veloping machinery. 


Over the past ten years, the prices of 
products and services which libraries buy 
have increased substantially, yet the price 
of library binding has increased less 
than that of books and most other library 
items. As collections increase in_ size, 
larger appropriations are made for library 
binding, but the ratio of such appropria- 
tions to over-all budgets has declined. 
The existence of a basic standard is re- 
sponsible, because it not only provides 
the economic matrix in which new equip- 
ment can be developed to increase pro- 
ductivity, but also, it enables the steady 
increase in productivity per man _ hour 
which slows the rate of price increases. 
The ratio of labor cost to price is lower 
in this country than abroad, despite our 
higher wages. Absent the standards, this 
would not be so, and consequently, li- 
braries would pay higher prices for bind- 
ing requirements and a larger share of 
their budgets would be allocated to that 
purpose. 


Library collections have many types of 
bindings. LBI Standard Library Binding 
meets the requirements of material sub- 
jected to the rigors of heaviest library 
use. The existence of a basic standard 
and the continual improvement in tech- 
nology, provides a flexibility in manufac- 
turing techniques which enables a Cer- 
tified Library Binder to satisfy the li- 
brary’s needs for material not normally 
subject to handling according to the 
Standards. These include everything from 
rare volumes to cheap _ paperbacks. 


A standard of quality can be maintained 
which has important consequences for a 
library. In the first place, a librarian 
knows that by specifying LBI Standard 
Library Binding, he can expect a certain 
minimum number of circulations or uses 
per volume and that the collated volume 
will be complete for the reader. Second- 
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ly, this is administratively simple and, 
therefore, inexpensive from a_ librarian’s 
point of view. 


A standard of quality may be equated 
with dollars and cents. The new tech- 
nology has increased the number of cir- 
culations or uses per volume bound by 
LBI Standards from an average of about 
eighty in 1954 to over 100 in 1960. The 
number of circulations or uses per dollar 
of expense is of vital budgetary concern 
to every librarian. The new equipment 
indicates the probability that this trend 
will continue to increase in the future. 


Progress feeds on progress, and each new 
advance triggers a whole succession of 
advances. New materials, as well as equip- 
ment, have been introduced, and more 
are now under development and testing. 
One piece of equipment leads to another, 
or the improvement of old. There is now 
on the drawing boards, or in the pro- 
totype stage, additional equipment, and 
more will be forthcoming. 


Collateral advances are made_ possible 
which hitherto were not feasible. For ex- 
ample, over the past several years, LBI 
has devoted one meeting a year to man- 
agement problems. The idea of progress, 
that whatever is being done now can be 
done better, is a fertile one, and has 
been applied to all phases of business. 
Scientific management principles have 
heen applied, both in the area of work 
simplification with the rationalization of 
operations, and the use of such devices 
as photocopy equipment for rub-off. These 
result in better service to customers at a 
lower cost. 


The library binding industry has kept pace 


with the rapid increase in the use of new 
equipment and devices in American industry 
and will continue to do so in the future. It 
recognizes that the printed page is the one 
indispensable tool of our society and cul- 
ture; and that a librarian’s foremost respon- 
sibility is to make that page available to 
the reader who seeks. The Certified Library 
Binder has dedicated his resources, his busi- 
ness and his endeavors to make that pos- 
sible at the lowest cost. By adhering to the 
requirements of the LBI Standards and the 
utilization of new technology, he faces the 
future with confidence. 


AS PRESENTED 
THE MAY 
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A SUMMARY OF NEW EQUIPMENT 
AND DISCUSSED AT 
1961 MEETING OF LIBRARY 


BINDING INSTITUTE APPEARS ON PAGE 
16 OF THIS ISSUE. 
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SCHOOL IS OUT! EAGER YOUNG PATRONS TRY TO BE FIRST IN LINE 
WHEN BOOKMOBILE STOPS. EVEN A DOG RECEIVED A CARD. 


by J. Witttam Joynes 


Reprinted by permission of Baltimore American 


The youngest patron of Enoch Pratt Library 
and the only dog to ever receive a borrower's 
card belong to the library’s branch-on-wheels. 

Donna started coming to the bookmobile 
in a stroller with her family. One day when 
she was just four, Donna printed her name 
and was issued a library card. 

“Sailor,” a Newfoundland pup, first came 
to the bookmobile in the arms of a girl then 
in elementary school. The two rarely missed 
a week and “Sailor” seemed to look for the 
regular appearance of tractor-trailer moving 
van near the girl’s house. 

One day, when the girl was in junior high 
the dog appeared, put its front paws on the 
little desk which serves as an office and check- 
in booth. 

Sandra Finn, one of the two desk assistants. 
decided that “Sailor” was ready for a card 
and issued the only one ever given a dog. 

Baltimore City’s two bookmobiles travel 120 
miles five days and three evenings a week to 
25 stops, ranging from 45 minutes to 3% hours, 
depending on the demand for books. 

The first was put into service Jan. 17, 1949 
with funds from a city loan. Two years later 
a second was started, this one stocked with 
80 per cent children’s books and scheduled to 
school areas, where often teachers march en- 
tire classes out to the traveling library. 

In a sense the bookmobile’s librarian job is 
voluntary, says Nancy Anderson, a graduate 
of Smith and Simmons Colleges, in that if 
you are really opposed to it, you do not have 
to accept assignment. 


But many, she says, find they like it, al- 
though a few have had to quit because the 
noise and vibration of the electric-light gen- 
erator gives them a feeling of being on a 
ship. 

Miss Anderson feels that it takes some- 
thing of the pioneer for her assignment. In 
certain places, restaurants and their fare 
leave much to be desired. In others, they 
must use lotion instead of water to wash, 
though some self-sufficient ones have carried 
Army canteens. 

In winter they must wear ski boots, even 
though the 10 by 32 foot trailer is heated 
by bottled gas. 

But the two trained librarians, two. girl 
clerks and the driver, who checks out books, 
get to know their patrons better, says Miss 
Anderson, who was children’s librarian at 
Forest Park before she joined the bookmo- 
bile staff four years ago. 

Each of the freewheeling libraries carries 
3,600 books on 12-foot shelves which line 
the four walls of the tractor-trailer. The 
shelves are stocked each day from shelves 
in its headquarters-garage behind the Clifton 
Branch at 20th and Wolfe Sts. 

Each van will hold about 30 patrons, 
but when it stops near a school, as many 
as 400 books may be borrowed by 200 or 
more children in an hour. 

An average 800 books a day is borrowed, 
but as many as 1,200 have been signed out. 
Last year, more than 300,000 books were 
used by patrons of both bookmobiles. 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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A a Nail History of “Fine Binding 


MRS. C. W. GROSS, Past President L. B. 1. 


A book publisher in- 
troduced his “wares” 
to a group of T-viewers 
by announcing, “Ladies, 
these things are books. 
They are quiet. They 
do not suddenly  dis- 
solve into wavy lines 
and snow storms. They 
do not pause for  sta- 
tion identification nor 
to deliver a message 
from their sponsor. 
They are three dimen- 
sional, having length, 
breadth and thickness for convenience in 
handling. They even live indefinitely in the 
fourth dimension of time.” To most of 
us a book’s fourth dimension is its most ap- 
pealing characteristic. It is there at our dis- 
posal and we can refresh our memories, sub- 
stantiate our philosophic pretentions, corrob- 
orate our arguments, re-read any or all of it 
for the sheer pleasure this affords and share 
it with our friends. 

Many bookmen and educators feared 
that TV would ruin whatever reading habits 
we Americans had but the opposite has 
been true. Libraries report ever increasing 
circulations and the public seems to be on a 
hook-buying spree, abetted by the advent of 
the paper-back. Many evidently feel they can 
now afford to buy books, do not need to fret 
if a borrower fails to return a volume and 
discard it when it gets shabby. I have yet 
to meet a person brave enough to actually 
throw away a hard bound cover. This prob- 
ably explains some of the weird collections 
inherited by public libraries and other local 
organizations. 

We who spend our working (indeed most 
of our waking hours) with books realize the 
enormous amount of time and effort required 
to first get them to a library’s shelves and 
then to keep them available to the reader. 
Most, however, take books and easy access 
to them for granted, not realizing that this is 
a comparatively recent development. A hun- 
dred years ago it was proudly reported that 
there were forty public libraries in New Eng- 
land. Most of these were around Boston, a 
center of culture and learning. Now there are 
few sizable towns without a library and even 
the hinterland is served by traveling libraries 
via the bookmobile. 

Borrowing a book in the middle ages was 
quite a procedure involving filling out of legal 
forms, performance of various ceremonies, 
signing a bond and leaving ample security 
for the precious volume. 





It was almost as hard to borrow a_ book 
from a neighbor in very recent years if that 
person happened to be James Lenox whose 
fabulous collection was later incorporated into 
the New York Public Library. Outside of a 
small select group of friends he would not 
admit anyone to his home for fear they would 
touch one of his precious volumes. A maid 
would admit a visitor by unlocking the outer 
vestibule door, having first locked the inner 
door behind her. After locking the outer door 
she would insure the safety of the collection 
by unlocking and relocking the inner door 
as she went to fetch Mr. Lenox who entered 
the vestibule in the same manner. Here the 
business would be transacted and with the 
visitor safely unlocked and relocked out of 
the premises we can assume that Mr. Lenox 
would unlock and relock himself through the 
inner door into his book vault, for this is 
surely what it was. 

Many collections are based on some facet 
of the physical book rather than on subject 
matter. Typography, place of publication, pub- 
lisher, illustrator, engraver, printer or binder 
can outrank content in importance. Recently 
a Baltimore paper published an article about 
a local collector’s fore-edge paintings. He ad- 
mitted that he had not read these books and 
did not intend to do so, a proper attitude 
since handling the volumes would most cer- 
tainly mar the edges. That he is a collector, 
and not a bibliophile, was evidenced by the 
fact that he knew little about the history of 
this art. There is nothing wrong about col- 
lecting for its own sake. At the present time 
I collect bookplates (please note) and am 
almost entirely ignorant of how to assemble, 
classify and evaluate them. But I find them 
fascinating and one day | will have the leisure 
to stay with this horse until I become an ex- 
pert rider. Only then will I get complete 
fulfillment and enjoyment from it. The true 
bibliophile has not only an intense love for 
books but also the intellectual curiosity to 
learn all he can about the object of his affec- 
tion. This combination of love and knowledge 
spurs him on to a discriminating selectivity. 

Actually it was the great bibliophiles of the 
16th and 17th centuries who supported and 
in this sense made the great creative book- 
binders. All arts and culture in general 
flourish in times of prosperity but as Dr. 
Dorothy Miner so logically expresses it in 
her foreword to “History of Bookbinding 525- 
1950 A. D.”, “There is no lazy way to encour- 
age or preserve the practice of an art. Botk 
artist and patron have to work hard at it — 
the one striving always for the highest ex- 
pression of his art and the most faultless ex- 
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ecution — the other seeking out the crafts- 
man who is in sympathy with his tastes and 
enthusiasms and then encouraging (and de- 
manding) his utmost”. Fortunately we do 
not have to be bibliophiles nor master crafts- 
men nor creative artists to appreciate books 
and bookmaking. For purposes of this article 
we will limit ourselves just to bookbindings, 
the art of covering and decorating the codex, 
the form of book we know today. This was not 
accepted as the predominant form until the 
4th century largely because the bibliophiles 
of that era were reluctant to have it replace 
the scroll. If you accept a book to be a written 
(or printed) document, it has had many 
forms and a long history. The British Mu- 
seum has a set of terra cotta tablets in its 
Assyrian collection, each taken from covers 
of the same material. These covers contained 
an impressed title similar to that on the en- 
closed “book”, and had to be broken in order 
to get to the contents. It is known that a 
large library of these clay tablets and cy)- 
inders existed in Nineveh in the 7th century 
B. C. Often the text continued through several 
tablets and these were stored on the library 
shelves or in earthen jars. 


Early Greek and Roman books were written 
on strips of parchment of papyrus sewed or 
glued together to make a continuous sheet and 
the whole rolled on one or two cylinders of 
wood, reed, metal or ivory. Sometimes these 
scrolls had a “binding” in the form of beauti- 
fully ornamented pouches. This is sometimes 
called Egyptian binding and Phillatina, an 
Athenian probably invented or improved this 
method, his country having erected a statue to 
him on this account. 


The earliest codex was simple enough. The 
diptych and the triptych, two and three 
hinged covers of metal or wood, lined with 
wax written upon by impressing a stylus were 
early forms. In Tamil and Japan a manuscript 
consisted of narrow, uniform strips of palm 
leaf, protected by flat pieces of wood or 
carved ivory, the whole bound tightly to- 
gether. Just as the convenience of finding 
things in a book with pages finally overcame 
the use of the scroll so did the new form en- 
courage beauty and creativity in fashioning 
it and ultimately in decorating its covers. The 
metal worker early produced handsome book 
covers of silver, ivory, copper and gold, often 
encrusted with gems. There are some of these 
surviving from the 10th and 11th centuries 
and even fragments from as early as the 6th. 
The use of metal bindings persisted into the 
18th century when silver filigree and enamel 
on gold were very popular. 


The working and decorating of leather as 
an art developed in Egypt and it is here that 
decorated leather bindings originated. These 
became the accepted form of binding, a me- 
dium that has persisted through the centuries. 
When the technique of gold tooling was dis- 


covered the bindings became truly magnifi- 
cent. The earliest datable example of this art 
is 1256 and is a very handsomely designed 
and executed binding. Its motif of interlaced 
strapwork around eight pointed stars is tradi- 
tional and is reflected in the 15th century 
Spanish Mudejar bindings. This  strapwork 
pattern was often of knot form, the cables 
supplying the motif while the rest of the dec- 
oration was simply accessory. 

It has been proven that gold tooling was 
done in Morocco two and a quarter centuries 
before it was done in Europe. Here, too, they 
learned the secret of preparing the best 
leathers and we still call fine goat skin mo- 
rocco. These earliest Egyptian bindings are 
gone but the traditions, such as the strap- 
work design are evident in the earliest sur- 
vivors, those of the coptic craftsmen. De- 
veloped by the Moslem, the art traveled from 
the Moors in Cordova via Naples to the rest 
of Europe where it reached the height of ar- 
tistry in 16th century France. 

Prior to gold tooling European bindings 
were blind stamped. Early Venetian bindings 
often have the blind impressions painted in 
gold. The later, and indeed present, method 
of stamping is to cut the design in the die 
in relief and impress it by heat and pressure 
on the leather. Earlier the design was im- 
pressed in the tool and the wet leather was 
forced into the cold tool to fill the depression. 
As it dried it hardened into the design. It 
was often a pseudo-machine method since the 
leather was tied to the die and the whole 
squeezed in a screw-press. The early binders 
had lovely large surfaces to work with since 
the volumes were necessarily folios and quar- 
tos because of the difficulty of folding the 
vellum pages. The use of paper permitted the 
smaller octavos. There were even “paper- 
backs,” pasteboard bindings covered with 
paper decorated with woodcuts but naturally 
there are few survivors of this medium. 

The Germans excelled in a method called 
“lederschnitt” or cuir-cisele in which the 
leather was cut so that it stood out in relief. 
No dies were necessary for after cutting the 
design was simply hammered in the dam- 
pened leather from the back and the surround- 
ing area hammered from the front, giving 
an embossed effect. This must have taken tre- 
mendous skill. 

Many early Eastern bindings had an or- 
nately tooled triangular flap as an extension 
of the cover which folded over and protected 
the pages. 

The craftsmen who produced the Roman- 
esque bindings of the 12th century undertook 
Herculean tasks. They combined finely cut 
tools of many varieties for their pattern and 
not content with this created entirely different 
designs for the two covers. These were com- 
pletely hand done and the time required to 
produce one of these charming bindings 
simply overwhelms us moderns who gauge 
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our production on the number of books our 
present “ateliers” can turn out in an hour. 

Early bindings were not rounded and the 
backs were left plain, not even bearing the 
title which was sometimes embossed or 
painted on the front or even painted or 
written on the book’s fore-edge. The obvious 
reason would be that spines were unimpor- 
tant since the books usually lay flat on the 
shelves. Because of this, they also were often 
protected against scratching, that is of the 
leather surely not of the shelves, by metal 
corners and bosses. The metal clasps insured 
the upper cover against springing. 

At the end of the 15th century the plaquette 
binding, of Italian origin, became a popular 
style. These were relief paintings and designs 
on the front covers, often very handsome. 
Many of the plaquettes depicted pastoral, 
mythological and other scenes, the medallions 
featured owners’ emblems and the cameos 
were often copies of old coins. 

The zenith years of bookbinding came dur- 
ing the 16th and 17th centuries and the 
French carried book decoration to a high art 
form. There were many discriminating col- 
lectors including Grolier, Thomas Mahieu 
(better known to us as Maioli), Canevari, 
Farnese, assorted kings, their consorts and 
mistresses, popes and their attendants. Some 
of the bookbinders names are not well known, 
others such as Le Gascon and the Eves, and 
the Englishmen Berthelet and Samuel Mearne, 
very famous indeed. There is much disagree- 
ment about the real identity of some of both 
bibliophiles and bookbinders but most of us 
are satisfied to let the experts argue about 
the details of origin and just enjoy the re- 
sults of their interest and their labor. The 
delicacy of Gascon’s designs is surely 
partly due to the fact that his ornamental 
tools were cut in broken-dotted-lines rather 
than solid, creating a lacy effect called poin- 
tillé. The French binders were probably the 
first to use colored leather inlays instead of 
painting in wanted colors and also to use 
highly decorated doublures. A distinctive 
French practice was that of having the name 
of the collector with a dedication to his 
friends imprinted on the front face of the 
binding, for example: “Grolierii et Amico- 
rum”, and sometimes a motto on the back 
cover. Sometimes gold was even rubbed into 
the grain of the leather and these gold pow- 
dered bindings have an understandable rich- 
ness, 

Most of the French monastic bindings were 
lost during the Revolution, or if they survived 
this were rebound later in the more elegant 
fashion just described. However, the early 
survivors have a distinct French flavor. Their 
creators had a happy faculty of combining 
lines and small stamps into a charming whole. 
In the last part of the 15th century they pro- 
duced blind panel-stamped bindings using 
many religious motifs, and in the early 16th, 
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rolls appeared using flowers, fruits, animals, 
ermine and the inevitable fleur-de-lys. 

The surviving specimens of 16th century 
Architectural bindings seem to be French and 
are interesting and handsome as well as rather 
masculine in feeling. At this particular mo- 
ment in the history of this art the French are 
again the indisputable leaders. Paul Bonet, 
Henri Creuzevault, Georges Cretti, Rose Ad- 
ler are among the most outstanding of the 
modern artists. 

England had her bibliophiles but evidently 
no Groliers. In any event English bookbinders 
did not develop a style of their own. Always 
traders, they were influenced by the conti- 
nental craftsmen, for dealers came bringing 
not only their books but often their own book- 
binders. So many foreigners came into Eng- 
land that they hurt the trade of the native 
talent and so a 1597 Act limited their number. 
Many English nuns and noblewomen _pro- 
duced beautiful bindings of silk, satin and 
velvet, embroidered in gold and _ silver, 
studded with pearls and closed with hand- 
some clasps. Gold tooling came late and 
Thomas Berthelet, binder to Henry VIIIth, 
was first to use it. He may also have been 
the first to use calfskin and also a lovely 
white leather, perhaps cheveril, a deerskin. 
Another first — he was honored by a patent 
with a lifetime annual allowance of four 
pounds. 

Toward the end of the 17th century many 
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exquisite bindings were attributed to Samuel 
Mearne, bookseller, publisher and royal 
binder. He was one of the controversial fa- 
mous binders but the experts seem to have 
concluded that he and his craftsmen produced 
these magnificent and distinctive examples 
of the bookbinding art. My particular interest 
in the “Mearne” bindings is that he decorated 
the edges of his books and may be the dis- 
coverer of concealed fore-edge paintings. 

The 18th century produced the outstanding 
bindings of Roger Payne. He used beautiful 
leathers and developed straight grain morocco 
later copied by leather manufacturers. He 
often used solid tooling on the spine and 
around the edges of his covers leaving great 
expanses of his lovely leathers to be fully 
appreciated. In the 18th and 19th centuries 
books were tooled with excellent technique 
but there was not the original, creative art- 
istry of earlier. Treed and speckled calf 
appeared, an effect created by speading or 
sprinkling acid on the leather. In the hands 
of an artist some of these have a pleasing 
effect although many are, to me, rather ugly. 

Decoration of book edges dates back to the 
10th century and again the custom of storing 
flat on shelves probably gave rise to this type 
of adornment. Pictures, other decorations and 
ownership devices were used and methods in- 
cluded gauffering, coloring, painting and gild- 
ing. The English, Germans, Italians and 
French all employed all of these forms with 
varying effects. The Mexican monks actually 
branded their books with a hot iron and al- 
though this must have been an effective anti- 
theft measure it certainly did not add to the 
book’s beauty. Libraries today still cold brand 
their books when they ink stamp their names 
on one of the edges. 

Gauffering was accomplished by pressing 
designs into the tightly compressed gilded 
edges with heated bookbinding tools. Some- 
times colors were most effectively added to 
these depressions. To Le Gascon goes the 
credit of introducing marbled edges under gild- 
ing. In marbling, the colors are floated on a 
size and the pattern made by stirring or comb- 
ing the colors. The edges of the book are 
rested on the color pattern which is so trans- 
ferred. Painting is accomplished by fanning 
the edges, clamping them firmly in this posi- 
tion and painting thereon. In both painting and 
marbling the colors are actually on the inside 
of each leaf where the paper has absorbed 
the color and so these are largely concealed 
when the book is closed. After buffing, the 
gilt is applied and being on the very edge of 
the pages, shows when the book is closed, 
tends to disappear when opened. 1653 is the 
earliest signed volume with a fore-edge paint- 
ing under gold that has been uncovered. This 
art was very popular for a while and then 
tended to disappear until revived in the 18th 
century by James Edwards of Halifax, John 
Whitaker and a few others. Anyone who can 


paint a miniature painting can pursue this 
art and it seems rather strange that so few 
professional or amateur artists bother with it. 

My own interest in fore-edges dates back 
about fifteen years when Dr. Homer Halvor- 
sen, then librarian at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity showing my Dad a recently acquired fore- 
edge painting, said, “Joe, | bet you can’t do 
that.” Whereupon, Joe, then 72 years old, went 
home and painted one. Since then he has 
completed a dozen volumes as gifts to family 
friends and libraries and at 87 has decided 
to start another. 

Before we leave this super-condensed 
thumb nail sketch of the history of bookbind- 
ing a few of the early forms of traveling 
books should be mentioned. In Ireland, a 
book box highly venerated as a book shrine 
and called a cumdach was usually a very or- 
nate repository for sacred books. The German 
girdle book of the middle ages was a pouch- 
like soft leather binding so designed that it 
could be hung like a housekeeper’s key ring 
from the girdle or the cord of a cleric’s habit, 
protected the while as the monk or priest 
traveled about. A Bacon traveling library, 
surely the ancestor of the bookmobile, enabled 
the wealthy scholar to take his books with 
him. A book shaped box of leather-covered 
wood, it originally held 40 volumes, 28 of 
which still remain. 

This article has been adapted from a talk 
contrived to whet the appetite of the com- 
pletely uninitiated for further excursions into 
the realm of the historical book, or rather, 
its cover. No one with any knowledge of the 
history of bookbinding has read this far. For 
the others, may | suggest a trip to the library? 
Volume 1 of Edith Diehl’s BOOKBINDING, 
ITS BACKGROUND AND TECHNIQUE is 
a good place to begin. It combines history 
with a fine selection of illustrations and has 
a selected list of books and a helpful glossary 
of terms. Hobson’s “Maioli, Canevari, And 
Others”, and the Walters Art Gallery’s “His- 
tory of Bookbinding 525-1950 A. D.”, present 
magnificent plate reproductions with thorough 
and helpful descriptions of not only the bind- 
ings but also the binders and collectors. Don’t 
overlook Carl Weber's “1001 Fore-Edge Paint- 
ings”. Some of the early “do-it-yourself” vol- 
umes such as W. J. E. Crane’s “Bookbinding 
for Amateurs” and J. B. Nicholson’s “A Man- 
ual of the Art Of Bookbinding” will give you 
a delightful hour although it is doubtful they 
will make a fine binder of you. However, many 
find it a most satisfying hobby so “quien 
sabe?” 
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STERN JOINS BERGER 


William B. Stern, formerly supervisor of 
binding and processing, New York Public 
Library, has joined the staff of Albert Berger 
Co., New York City. 
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OHIO STATE LIBRARIAN WINS 
LBI SILVER BOOK AWARD 


“To Walter Brahm by faithfully con- 
tributing time and energy in providing Li- 
brary facilities to rural areas has in fifteen 
years placed Ohio among the foremost Li- 
brary States in the Nation” 

Thus reads the citation on the Silver Book 
given to this outstanding Librarian. The pre- 
sentation was made by George T. Vonder 
Haar, Past President of LBI, who is shown 
on the right in the picture. 

Mr. Brahm graduated from Western Re- 
serve University in 1932 and has the following 
accomplishments to his credit: 

In 1951 and 1953, accomplished legislation 
and Supreme Court decision providing prior- 
ity for libraries in the use of county tax 
funds. 

In 1945, was able to get the legislature 
to establish a Legislative Library Survey 
Commission, which recodified all of the Li- 
brary Laws, making the powers, duties and 
authority of library boards and libraries uni- 
form. 

Establishment of cooperative film circuits 
among some 40 Ohio libraries. 

Establishment of a processing center for 
cooperative cataloguing of books for libraries 
throughout the state. 

Establishment of two regional service and 
storage centers, one in northwestern Ohio, the 
other in southeastern Ohio. 

Provision of bookmobile service on a _ re- 
gional basis in northwestern Ohio, central 
Ohio, and southern Ohio. The centers are 
operated under the administration of the 
State Library. 
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To compel attention and influence more 
readership is the basic purpose of Picture 
Covers* — Take color, alive with excite- 
ment, unmatched detail in reproduction 
and a durability which can outlast even 
the book itself, and you have a cover 
formula for obtaining most circulation per 
book. That’s why the best books wear 
Genuine Picture Covers.* 

Genuine Picture Covers* are different from 
other illustrated covers because they are 
made specifically for the Library Binding 
Trade by folks with over a century of ex- 
perience in Library Binding. 

Remember this — Genuine Picture Covers* 
are available for all popular Juvenile Titles. 
When you buy prebound books or when you 
have books rebound, be sure to specify 
Genuine Picture Covers.* 


cture Gover sinvincs, INC. 
MADE ONLY BY PICTURE COVER BINDINGS, INC., 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Island 5, New York City 
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iaiw Loong “Will AA Library Bound 
a ; = ? 


by Duptey A. Weiss 


Hlow long should a 
library volume last? 
The answer to_ this 
question has important 
budgetary implications 
for every library. The 
more mileage there is 
to a volume, the less 
the cost per circulation 
or use to the library. 

The measurement of 
a book’s_ wearability 
and the prediction of 
its probable life are 
difficult tasks, for the 
conditions of use dif- 
fer. The same volume circulating in one 
section of a city may be subjected to use 
and abuse which it will never experience 
in another. It was with this in mind that the 
librarians and library binders who originally 
drafted the standards for library binding 
sought to establish materials and methods 
which would result in “minimum specifica- 
tions” for library bound volumes. 

From time to time LBI has conducted sur- 
veys to determine the number of circulations 
or uses of volumes bound according to its 
specifications. A survey was made in 1954 and 
was repeated in 1960 covering a representa- 
tive sample of libraries furnished by ALA. 
The following table shows the results of the 
survey of public libraries for both years for 
volumes in publishers’ bindings and Certified 
Library Bound volumes. The library bound 
volumes were bound according to LBI Stand- 
ards for Rebinding and Prebinding (based 
on the Minimum Specifications for Class “A” 
Library Binding of the Joint Committee of 
ALA and LBI and the Standard for Re-in- 
forced (Pre-Library Bound) New Books). 
The publishers’ volumes included regular 
trade editions, reinforced editions, and vol- 
umes protected by plastic covers. 





Circulations 
per Volume 


Type of Binding 1954 1960 
Publishers’ Binding 26 27 


LBI Standard Library Binding 80 104* 
*In 1960: 73% reported over 75 circulations 
70% reported over 100 circulations 

43% reported over 150 circulations 

34% reported over 200 circulations 

These statistics are significant in several 
respects. They indicate that a library obtains 
the most effective use of its dollars when vol- 


umes are bound according to LBI Standard 
Library Binding. They further show that 
whereas the wearability of publishers’ bind- 
ings did not materially increase between 1954 
and 1960, that of library bound volumes 
showed a 25% increase in wearability. This 
means that a library obtained 25% more for 
its binding dollar in 1960 than in 1954. 

The survey also sought data on two other 
questions, the extent to which the LBI Stand- 
ards are used for library volumes, and the ex- 
tent to which librarians use Certified Library 
Binders for their binding requirements. 

How many librarians use LBI Standards 
for the bulk of their library purposes (75- 
100%)? In 1954, 92% replied that they used 
LBI Standards for 75-100% of their work. In 
1960 this increased to 95%. 

How many librarians use LBI Standards 
for 100% of their work? In 1954 the answer 
was 80%, whereas in 1960, 75% so answered. 

It is significant to note that in the larger 
libraries, a distinction was made between vol- 
umes intended for “general circulation” where 
the 100% use of LBL Standards was indicated 
and 75-100% use where volumes were not in- 
tended for usual library use. This reflects the 
trend in recent years towards paperbacks and 
materials with inadequate margins which must 
be specifically handled in binding. It also in- 
dicates the wide acceptance of the LBI recom- 
mended policy which recognizes that libraries 
have many types of volumes in their collec- 
tions, and many types of bindings, that for 
the bulk of library materials the LBI Stand- 
ard Library Binding is the most efficient and 
economical binding, but that for other ma- 
terials the librarian and his Certified Library 
Binder can determine the method of binding 
most appropriate for the materials and their 
use. 

On the question of the extent of use of 
Certified Library Binders, in 1954, 91% stated 
they used a Certified Library Binder. In 1960, 
96% stated they used a Certified Library 
Binder, but those who did not indicated in 
the comment section of the survey that there 
was no Certified Library Binder in their area. 

Although these surveys were primarily con- 
cerned with the wearability of library bound 
volumes, the data obtained is valuable in eval- 
uating other programs and policies of the 
Library Binding Institute. Several years ago 
the Certified Library Binders who comprise 
LBI’s membership adopted a comprehensive 
quality control program, coupled with a scien- 
tific management project which included the 
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development of new materials, methods, tech- 
nology and equipment. These have been long- 
range programs all aimed at one goal, to im- 
prove the quality and service which Certified 
Library Binders render to their library cus- 
tomers. The fact that librarians may expect 
25% more wearability from their rebound and 
pre-bound volumes attests to the success of 
these programs. 

Another consequence of the surveys was 
that it enabled the industry to determine 
whether, as an industry, it was meeting its 
customers’ requirements. The conclusion ap- 
pears clear that, from the point of view of 
librarians, Certified Library Binders are satis- 
factorily meeting all of their customers’ re- 
quirements. It further indicates without any 
shadow of a doubt the wisdom of the industry 
policy adopted by the industry that for the 
bulk of library materials, LBI Standards pro- 
vide the most economical and efficient bind- 
ing available, and that for the materials which 
for one reason or another cannot or need not 
be so bound, Certified Library Binders and 
their library customers are able jointly to se- 
lect binding for such material adequate for 
the library’s needs. 

Perhaps there is a broader significance to 
the surveys. Credit for the results belongs not 
only to the Certified Library Binders who 
have devoted their time, thought and resources 
to the improvement of their product and serv- 
ice, but also to the many librarians who indi- 


vidually have given of their time and experi- 


ence to work with LBI and individual library 
binders to achieve this result. LBI receives 
about 900 inquiries a year from librarians 
requesting brochures and materials, seeking 
advice on specific problems, and making sug- 
gestions to improve the state of the binding 
art. This consciousness of the importance of 
library binding is based on the fact that the 
heart of a library is the bound volume which 
costs money to acquire and to put on the shelf 
for the reader to use. The life of any volume 
is limited. By prolonging the life of a volume, 
a library extends its available dollars to the 
fullest. Library binding is thus a budget-sav- 
ing device. The recognition of this fact is a 
significant result of quality improvement. 

As important as this is today, it will be- 
come more important in the future as the de- 
mands upon our national library facilities of 
all kinds increase. Even with the development 
of mechanical nonbook methods of data stor- 
ing, the use of bound volumes will increase. 
By building on the foundation which has been 
so firmly established, future progress is 
assured, 





LBI LITERATURE is important to every 
librarian and buyer of rebinding and _ pre- 
bound books. If you don’t have a complete 
file, ask your Certified Binder or write LI- 
BRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 10° State 


Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts. 


FREE WHEELING LIBRARY... 


(Continued from Page 6) 


“The librarian becomes pretty much of a 
traffic director and huckster,” explains Miss 
Anderson. “We line the children up and try 
to ‘sell’ a good book to those who really 
have no idea what they want in order to 
help as many as _ possible.” 

If anyone wants a particular book or needs 
reference questions answered, a note is made 
to get the information at the central library 
and deliver it the following week. 


The two bookmobiles also serve a lesser 
known purpose. They are a gauge to see 
where a new branch is needed. 


Tomorrow the new Dundalk Branch, Bushy 
St. near O’Donnell St., opens its doors and 
the bookmobile familiar to this area no 
longer will call at one of its busiest corners. 


But it will replace the Irvington and West- 
port Branches, which had to close their 
doors Friday. Another new stop will be the 
State Office Building and soon the new 


Reisterstown Plaza shopping center, where 
the traveling library will offer a wide choice 
in books to shoppers. 
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OVER GO YEARS 
OF SERVICE TO 
LIBRARY BINDERS 
ACROSS THE NATION 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc. 


Established 1892 
CHICAGO «+ LOS ANGELES 























Distributors of 
THE MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
BINDERY SUPPLIES INCLUDING 
Dupont PXB-80 Hi-Lustre, and Inter- 
laken Guild, Bindery and Art Buckram — 
Davey Binders Board. 


Complete Stocks for Prompt Delivery 


Write, Wire or Phone 


729-733 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
Randolph 6-2590 
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Library Binding in Curope 


A Summary of the Report of Fred Alpers to 
The Council on Library Resources 


Recently Fred Alpers, 
of General Bookbinding 
Company, a Certified 
Library Bindér, made 
an extended trip 
through Europe study- 
ing library binding in 
Europe and comparing 
European and Ameri- 
can methods. Other LBI 
members, including 
Lawrence Hertzberg, 
Lloyd Hampe and Hugo 
Kalmbacher, have made 
similar trips for the 
same purpose. Their findings and observations 
are substantially the same as Mr. Alpers’. 
The following is a summary of Mr. Alpers’ re- 
port to the Council on Library Resources 
(which, in part, financed his study) and of his 
comments made at the LBI meeting in May, 
1961, at which foreign binding practices were 
discussed. 

A report on library binding in Europe can 
best be divided into four sections: Industry 
Characteristics, Binding Methods, Materials 
Used, and General Comments. 


Industry Characteristics 


The industry in England and Scotland is 
dominated by three large binders. Union 
domination of the printing and binding in- 
dustry coupled with the present shortages of 
labor has stifled the growth of the small 
English binders. As a result, the large bind- 
ers are overloaded with work, several plants 
having backlogs of 4 to 5 months! 

On the Continent, excluding Russia, the 
industry is composed of a large number of 
very competitive handbinders and commer- 
cial binders. This is due primarily to the 
soliciting by the commercial binder of li- 
brary rebinding work as a means of training 
his apprentices in hand binding methods, 
thereby competing with the hand binder who 
relies upon the library binding market for 
his living. 

In Russia, the larger libraries have their 
own binderies, the smaller libraries depend- 
ing on them for their rebinding work. 


Binding Methods 


The methods used in England were quite 
similar to those used by American binders. 
The major difference was in the sewing 
process. 

Oversewing is not used in England due 
primarily to the objection of English libra- 
rians to an oversewn book not opening flat. 





Martini Sewing Machines' are utilized in- 
stead in the sewing operation. Martini ma- 
chines are used by a number of European 
publishers for sewing new books. It is com- 
parable in operation to most of the new 
book sewing machines, e.g. Brehmer, Smyth, 
etc. 

The major objection to using a Martini 
machine is the great amount of labor re- 
quired to prepare the books for sewing. Es- 
sentially, the preparation is similar to pre- 
paring a book for handsewing. 

The book is first pulled apart, collating 
being performed at the same time by count- 
ing the pages to the center of each section. 
For example, an octavo book would have 
16 pages to a section. Hence, counting 8 
pages brings one to the center section where 
the thread is cut for removal of the section. 
The books are then sorted by the amount of 
work required to strip or reinforce each sec- 
tion, some books requiring no work, others 
requiring the stripping of the outer and inner 
folds of each section. 

The books are next sewn on tapes and 
after sewing all threads are tied to prevent 
any possibility of the book coming loose. 
This is known as casting-off. The overhang- 
ing tapes on only one side of the book are 
next glued down and then the volume is 
punched or nipped to reduce the swell of 
the back. Most of the swell is caused by the 
reinforcing of the sections with tape. The 
sewing threads also contribute to the swell. 
The tapes on the second side of the book 
are then glued down. If all tapes had been 
glued before nipping, the result would be a 
loose book. 

The books are collated again to check for 
any incorrect paging that may have occurred 
in the stripping and sewing processes. The 
hinges of the book are then reinforced by 
stripping the inside of the front endleaf to 
the first page of the book, and the inside of 
the rear endsheet to the last page of the 
book. After reinforcing, the books follow 
the normal procedure of trimming, rounding 
and _ backing, etc. 

The time required to prepare and sew a 
book on the Martini machine is approxi- 
mately twice that required for Oversewing. 

Preparation of periodicals for sewing pre- 
sented even more of a problem and more 
work since all loose pages resulting from 
the removal of advertising had to be either 
attached to a section or made into a sec- 


‘Martini Bookbinding Machinery Company, 
Ltd., Frauenfeld, Switzerland. 
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tion by stripping the loose pages together. 
The great amount of hand work, of course, 
was reflected in the price of the binding, 
comparative figures being stated at the end 
of the report. 

On the Continent and in Russia most of 
the operations are performed by hand. Hand- 
sewing predominated although in some bind- 
eries Brehmer (new book) sewing ma- 
chines were used. Handlettering predominat- 
ed, brass type was picked out by hand, 
set in a chase, heated, and the spine stamped. 
In Russia, however, lettering of the volume 
was not performed on circulating books. The 
librarian lettered the spines with white ink. 
On reference books and periodicals the li- 
brarian wrote the shelf number on a one 
inch square piece of white paper which had 
been glued in the upper left-hand corner of 
the front cover. 

Collation of periodicals was not practiced 
by Continental binders. It was expected that 
the librarian would send the volumes to 
the binder assembled in the correct order. 
No rubs or patterns were kept of previously 
bound volumes. As a consequence, the li- 
brarian had to send a rub or a sample each 
time a volume went to the binder. 


Materials 

Since no standards similar to the LBI 
Standards for Library Binding and Pre-Li- 
brary Binding exist in Europe, the materials 
used in binding varied greatly. In France, 
a heavy rough buckram was used. Boards of 
a strength similar to that used by American 
binders was used for both books and _periodi- 
cals. In the other countries, boards of this 
strength were used only on_ periodicals, a 
light chip board being used for books. In 
Russia, chip board was also used in periodi- 
cal bindings. 

Plastic coated papers as well as coated 
fabrics were used as cover stock in Eng- 
land. In the other countries, light weight 
cloth and coated fabrics were used only on 
the spine and the book corners, paper being 
used to cover the sides. 

Plastic or “perfect” binding methods 
were seen in only two countries, England 
and Germany. In England, plastic binding 
was only resorted to only if machine sewing 
was unpractical, and then only if the paper 
was of a porous nature and the librarian 
accepted such measures. 

In Germany, at the Einkaufhaus fiir 6ffent- 
liche Bibliothek, plastic binding methods 
were used on books sent in for rebinding. 
It must be pointed out that the paper used 
in Germany for most of the fiction books is 
more porous and also. stiffer and absorbs 
glue quite easily. Books with clay coated 
papers that did not absorb glue readily were 
taken apart by hand, stripped and sewn on 
a Brehmer machine. 
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Part of this investigation included a visit 
to a leading adhesive manufacturer in Ger- 
many to determine if a universal adhesive 
was available or would be shortly for bind- 
ing all books. This adhesive manufacturer 
gave his assurance that no adhesive manu- 
facturers could guarantee at this time that 
his adhesive would permanently hold a book 
together. Too many variables exist, e.g. tem- 
perature at which applied, condition and 
quality of adhesive applied, type of paper, 
for an adhesive manufacturer to be able to 
make such a guarantee. 

The essential question is how much time 
can be saved by perfect binding instead of 
Oversewing. In both processes, the back of 
the book must first be sanded and_ then 
trimmed to square the book. A perfect bound 
book is then glued, but it must be remem- 
bered that after drying the endleaves must 
be (or should be if a reasonably good job 
is to be had) reinforced by stripping the 
first and last pages of the book. The book 
to be Oversewn is stacked, glued, sectioned 
and then sewn. After sewing, the endleaves 
must be folded back to protect the sewing. A 
rough estimate of the rate of production is 
3 perfect bound books to 1 Oversewn book. 
A librarian might possibly save a few pen- 
nies by having a perfect bound volume in- 
stead of one oversewn, but he would not be 
assured of a permanent binding. Compared 
to the possibility of lost pages this saving is 
not a great deal, for not only must the cost 
of binding be considered, but the price of the 
book as well. 

Where a savings can really be made is 
through the elimination of the collating op- 
eration for it is here that the greatest amount 
of labor is required. The decision to eliminate 
collating, however, is one that the librarian 
must take and not the binder. 


General Comments 

Library binding is still essentially a hand 
process, both in Europe and the United 
States. European library binders generally 
look to the States for new machines and 
methods. Many, however, cannot afford the 
machines that have been developed in the 
States. Binding prices as a result are higher 
when compared to the wages of an exper- 
ienced bookbinder as can be seen from the 
chart below. 


Comparison of Binding Prices to 
Hourly Wage Paid Experienced Bookbinder 
Hourly Wage 





Experienced Price for Price/ 

Bookbinder 10’ Periodical Labor Ratio 
England $1.00 $2.90 2.9 
France 1.01 1.60 1.6 
Germany eo 2.50 3.3 
Russia ae 1.00 2.9 
United States 2.50 3.45 1.4 


“Comparisons are estimates since benefits and 
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holiday time vary from country to country. 


Except in the United States, equipment 
manufacturers are not interested in designing 
machines for a market as limited as library 
binding. The existence of Standards in the 
United States has afforded a market for such 
equipment. Hence, binders have been able 
to absorb some wage increases, but as 
wages continue to rise prices will have to, 
unless productivity per man hour also rises, 
and this depends upon equipment. Europeans 
find the lack of Standards has handicapped 
the development of their industry. With labor 
shortages developing, wages are increasing 
and they are looking to the United States for 
new equipment. A price to labor ratio, bind- 
ing is cheaper in the United States, due to 
our equipment and our LBI Standards. 
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LBI FILM IS ACCLAIMED 
IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Since the film, “The Art That Binds”, was 
produced, it has been shown in a number 
of foreign countries. We think it will be of 
interest to our American friends to read what 
these people have to say about it. 


From a German Bookbinding Magazine we 
quote the following: “The film depicts es- 
pecially how different conditions are in the 
U.S.A. and Canada, how large number of 
books must be handled and the great care 
taken in the technical performance of most 
unusual machinery, all of which seems to be 
possible only because of the exacting spec- 
ifications of the Library Binding Institute and 
adherence thereto. The colorful and_ lively 
film, taken by craftsmen with the craftsman’s 
viewpoint of a modern bookbinder, who de- 
sires not to conceal anything but reveals all 
operations and processes of the intricate 
binding technique to the layman in excellent 
fashion. Indeed, an outstanding and most 
successful film.” 


From Israel came this: 


“IT am glad to let you know that everybody 
benefitted greatly from seeing the film, un- 
derstanding the new way of binding by the 
new methods of bookbinding. We showed 
the film several times to the workers of our 
Library and to two groups of students of the 
Graduate Library School, as well as to the 
director of the Library of the Technion in 
Haifa, Dr. Gladstein. 


“On behalf of the Jewish National and Uni- 
versity Library and the Graduate Library 
School I convey to you our deep thanks for 
your assistance in advancing our knowledge 
in the art of bookbinding.” 





HECKMAN BINDERY NAMES 
SON OF FOUNDER DIRECTOR 


Stephen P. Heckman, son of O. Paul Heck- 
man, was named a director of the Heckman 
Bindery at the September board meeting. The 
board now consists of O. Paul Heckman, 
chairman; John W. Leatherman, D. Arden 
Strauss, George W. Myers, and Stephen P. 
Heckman. 

Steve’s active participation in management 
will be delayed by a call for two years of 
active service in the United States Army. He 
enters the Army at Fort Knox, Kentucky, in 
December as a_ second Lieutenant having 
completed four years of R.O.T.C. at Indiana 
University. 

Steve Heckman graduated from the Uni- 
versity in 1961 with a B. S. Degree in 
Business Administration with a view of en- 
tering the binding industry. He is a member 
of Beta Theta Pi. He was quite interested 
and active in campus activities and served 
two years with the varsity band. For 3% 
years he traveled with the Singing Hoosiers 
which included a two month European tour 
entertaining Army troops. 
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SUMMARY OF NEW LIBRARY 
BINDING MACHINERY 


(Continued from Page 5) 


The following is a summary of the ma- 
chines or pieces of equipment which were dis- 
cussed at the May 1961 meeting of LBI. 


1. VERSAMATIC BOOK PASTER 


Machine automatically centered, no ad- 
justments necessary for thickness. Can 
handle books fom %” to 4%”. thick 
and any page size up to LIFE magazine. 
Spreads paste evenly on the end sheet. 
Amount of paste can be controlled ac- 
cording to requirements. Books do not 
have to be sorted for size. Averages 
eight books a minute and Hydro-Press 
can handle its production with one op- 
erator. (Available from Oversewing Ma- 
chine Co. of America, Inc.) 
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BARNARD AWARDS SCHOLARSHIP 


Ernest J. Crerie, Ass’t Manager, F. J. Bar- 
nard & Co. Inc. presents the company’s 
Second Annual Scholarship Award to Mrs. 
Eleanor Cooney, Chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Library Association’s Educational Com- 
mittee. Winner of the award is Miss Adrienne 
C. de Vargie, right, who will study for her 
master’s degree at Simmons College, School 
of Library Science. 

The presentation of this scholarship was 
made at The New England Library Ass’n 
Conference held at Swampscott, Mass. at 
which time Mr. Crerie presented, on behalf 
of the Barnard Company, another scholarship 
award to Miss Ora Mason, Chairman of the 
Connecticut Library Association’s Scholarship 
Committee to be awarded to Miss Lillian 
Gehardt, now enrolled at the Graduate School 
of Library Science at the University of Chicago. 
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2. CENTER FOLD CUTTING DEVICE 
FOR MAGAZINES 
This device cuts the center fold on 


magazines such as LIFE, prior to over- 
sewing. Takes about %&” out. (Avail- 
able from Reynolds Bindery) 


3. MERZ TURNING-IN EQUIPMENT 


The Model DT Double Turn-In Machine 
is used in making cases, including text- 
book and new book edition covers, for 
runs of the same size cases from 50 
to 500 or more. Turns a library corner 
and also will make an edition-type cor- 
ner. Edition-type corners are used for 
work done for printers or for small runs 
of edition books of 500 to 10,000. 
(Available from Merz-Vonder Haar Co.) 
The Model B machine is used where 
different sizes of cases are made. 


4. AUTOMARK BOOK STAMPING MA.- 
CHINE 


This machine stamps title on cover, by- 
passing typesetting operation entirely. 
Has typewriter keyboard for typing title 
and author. Can stamp across or along 
the backbone. Has cover-positioner for 
both across and along backbone stamp- 
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ing. Can overstamp exactly. Heat is 
thermostatically controlled. Dwell is con- 
stant. Impression can be controlled very 
minutely. May use any stamping foil. 
No type cleaning necessary. No prepara- 
tion or setup time necessary. Operator 
can be seated to use machine. Produc- 
tion is sixty books per hour with ease. 
Each letter has same impression, as with 
an electric typewriter. Can be plugged 
into 110 volt outlet or wall plug. Is 
practically trouble-free in operation. 
(Available from American Bindery, Inc.) 


5. BAKERLOC AUTOMATIC COVER PO- 
SITIONER 


Automatically centers the backbone of 
the cover on the stamping machine. In 
this way the title, author’s name, etc., 
are placed in proper position for lettering 
on stamping press—which lettering will 
always be centered on the backbone 
for perfect register. In the past, most 
library binders had a large number of 
metal backbones which they kad to 
place under the material, suca as buck- 
ram, to be stamped in order to support 
this for the stamping presses. A certain 
amount of guess work on approximate 













VERSAMATIC 
BOOK .. 
PASTER 


A revolutionary 
method for pasting 
up books — can 
maintain a constant 
speed of more than 
eight books per 
minute efficiently 
and economically. 


*Patent Applied For 


The OMCOA VERSAMATIC 

BOOK PASTER was designed spe- 

cially for library book binders — is 

equally suitable for others — can 

be used where other casing-in 

machines cannot be used. 

e RANGE: 1/2" to 41/,"" thick 
Lengths up to 14!/," 
Widths up to 12" 

e SELF-CENTERING 

¢ COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 

e USES VINYL ADHESIVES with- 
out freezing up the paste pot. 

¢ PNEUMATIC POWER uses about 
3 cubic feet of air per minute at 
low pressure. 
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OVERSEWING MACHINE 
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width of the metal reinforcing bone was 
necessary, but the Bakerloc attachment 
on the press assures perfect centering 
of the lettering. (Available from Gane 
Brothers & Lane, Inc.) 


. SULBY MINABINDA 


The first models of this machine (man- 
ufactured in England) have reached the 
United States. This is simply a smaller 
machine than the Sulby  Bindmaster 
which is in use in a number of large 
edition houses in this country and is 
for the primary purpose of handling 
some of the paperback items which are 
becoming popular and which can be 
hound in the so-called perfect binding 
method not requiring sewing of any sort. 
It will cut off the whole back of the 
book, apply the synthetic adhesive, and 
it will attach a paper cover if desired. 
(Available from Gane Brothers & Lane, 
Inc.) 


ROTO BOOK AND MAGAZINE SEC- 
TIONER 


Purpose of this machine is to cut the 
pretabbed books or magazines (up to 
3%”) into sections of .055 to .060 thick- 
ness preparatory to being resewn into 
book form. Requires only 16 x 18” table 
space, weighs less than 18 lbs. Sections 
periodicals without tearing pages. ( Avail- 
able from Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Inc.) 
SCHULER 


LIBRARY LINING MA- 


A newly developed machine for gluing 
off the backs of sewed books and apply- 
ing flannel lining to the back and gluing 
it to the front and back end sheets. A 
noteworthy feature of the machine is that 
it is self-adjusting for thickness within 
a range of 4%”. There is no adjustment 
whatsoever required for length of lining, 
which is fed from a roll and automatical- 
ly cut off to the correct length. The 
machine has a range of 4” to 4” in 
thickness; minimum length of book is 
approximately 3144” from head to tail 
with no limit on maximum length. Min- 
imum height of book from spine to 
fore edge is about 3” with no limit on 
the maximum. Running speed is 40 feet 
per minute. Allowing a 3” interval be- 
tween books, production of a 9” book 
would be about 40 per minute, de- 
pending on the operator's ability to feed 
the work at maximum speed. Feeding 
at a slower rate has no effect on the 
machine as the operating cycle does not 
take place until a book has been placed 
in the feed trough. (Available from Gane 
Brothers & Lane, Inc.) 
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POLAR PAPER CUTTER 
The POLAR cutter is available in three 


sizes—31144", 42” and 57”. It is equipped 
with a_ self-adjusting hydraulic clamp 
with infinitely variable press and _ the 


knife is mechanically driven for positive, 
dependable action. A feature of parti- 
cular interest to library binders is the 
LINE-O-LITE Cutting Line which indi- 
cates the cutting line with a_ brightly 
illuminated beam of light; it is par- 
ticularly useful to eliminate the possi- 
bility of cutting into the text matter. 
Another feature is the illuminated, mag- 
nified measuring scale which simplifies 
accurate positioning of stock in the ma- 
chine. POLAR cutters are already ex- 
tensively used by library _ binderies 
throughout the country. (Available from 
Gane Brothers & Lane, Inc.) 


HYDRO-PRESS 

The instant method for building-in and 
pressing all kinds of books and maga- 
zines—designed specially for library book- 
binders but equally suitable for others. 
Has two stations for maximum produc- 
tion. All controls are at eye level. 
two-hand trip provides complete safety. 
Platen pressure of 18,000 pounds with a 
speedy-set nipping pressure variable 
from 300 to 1,500 pounds. No adjust- 
ments necessary for thickness of books 
or varying paper. (Available from Over- 
sewing Machine Co. of America, Inc.) 


LIBRARY BINDING BACK LINING 
MACHINE 

Machine uses the back lining material 
from large rolls which is automatically 
centered to the book. Machine glues the 
back of each book, the machine au- 
tomatically measures the length of the 
cloth and cuts it to fit each book re- 
gardless of length. No sizing for length 
is required. There is a tolerance of one 
half inch in thickness before any adjust- 
ment is necessary. The back lining cloth 
is glued after it is cut and the machine 
automatically attaches the cloth to the 
back and end papers of each volume. 


Can handle any book or magazine 
volume. 
LIBRARY BINDING END PAPER 


CREASER AND SEALER 

An entirely new approach is used to- the 
problem of adhesion. The hinge cloth is 
impregnated with a heat seal material 
before the end paper is made. Machine 
creases the end paper even with the 
back edge of the volume, it activates 
the heat seal material and seals accurate- 
ly. Volumes go directly into a_ nipping 
machine and then are stacked up ready 
for the next operation. With one machine 
and a nipper two girls crease and seal 


~~ 


375 books an hour. With two machines 
and one nipper three girls crease and 
seal 750 books an hour. 


Machines will 





RICHARD W. BOSS RECEIVES 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
SCHOLARSHIP 


A University of Washington student who 
is a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Phi 
Kappa Phi national honoraries has received 
the 1961 Library Binding Institute $1,000 
scholarship award. 

Richard Woodruff Boss, who is working 
for his MA in the School of Librarianship, 
was picked from among 50 national finalists. 

The scholarship winner said that he 
planned to use the money to pay for the 
coming year’s tuition, books and incidental 
costs. 

Before coming to 
BA and MA degrees 
of Utah where he 


Science. 


the U, Boss received 
from the University 
majored in Political 








Announcement! 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
Scholarship Award 
Applications are now being accepted for 
the 1962 Library Binding Institute $1,000. 
Scholarship Award. To be eligible, a student 
must be accepted in a library school, ac- 
credited by American Library Association’s 
Committee of Accreditation, be recommended 
by the dean, and show financial need. Gradu- 
ates, undergraduates and librarians who are 
doing work in a special area of research 
through a library school are also eligible. Ap- 
plications must be mailed to the Library 
Binding Institute by Jan. 15, 1962. For an 
application form see your dean or write to: 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 
10 State Street 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


















WELL KNOWN MANUFACTURER 
OF BOOK CLOTHS ASSUMES 
NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


Special Fabrics, Inc., of Saylesville, Rhode 
Island —- Manufacturers of “Sayles Book 
Cloth” and wide range of other industrial 
fabrics has assumed responsibility for man- 
ufacturing operations at the Saylesville plant 
of its parent company, Sayles Finishing 
Plants, Inc. 

Under an operational plan announced 
by Elliot Broadbent, president of Sayles Fin- 
ishing Plants, Richard P. True, president 
of Special Fabrics, Inc., becomes general 
manager of the joint organization. 

Joseph E. North, vice president of Spe- 
cial Fabrics, Inc., takes on the added duties 
of sales manager. 

Newly streamlined manufacturing facilities 
are only part of a constant improvement 
and = modernization program. Extensive 
changes have also been effected in methods, 


equipment and_ efficiency. These changes 
quality and delivery upon which “Special 
Fabrics” reputation has been founded. 


The company was established in 1910 as 
the National Tracing Cloth Co. to make re- 
production cloth. Its name was changed in 
1921 to the present title, but it was still a 
Sayles division. In 1933, it was incorporat- 
ed as a Sayles subsidiary and also in that 
year it began the manufacture of book cloth. 


Since the Sayles plant closed Special Fab- 
rics has moved into its present building, 
has consolidated many of its operations on 
one floor, has added an “adequate” chemical 
laboratory and a well stocked machine shop, 
and has built loading and shipping docks. 
Ample space for further expansion is avail- 
able in the present building. For employees, 
a 70 space parking lot has been black- 
topped beside the plant. 


The new operational plan makes no change 
in the corporate relationship of the two com- 
panies Special Fabrics, Inc., continuing as 
a subsidiary of Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 








EMIL L. WIRTH 
KEY FIGURE IN 
GRAPHIC ARTS DIES 


Emil L. Wirth, former Chairman of the 
Board, Gane Brothers and Lane, Inc., died on 
March 1, 1961. 

Mr. Wirth’s career began in 1906 as a book- 
keeper and shortly after he was promoted to 
head the accounting department. His rise was 
rapid and consistent. In a few years he be- 
came confidential aid to A. E. Lane, then 
owner of Gane Bros. & Lane with offices in 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

One of eight key Chicago and St. Louis 
Gane employees who bought out Mr. Lane’s 
interest, he was one of the leaders in the 
negotiations. The newly formed corporation 
took over on January 1, 1927 and he was 
elected to the office of secretary-treasurer. He 


served in this capacity until 1938 when he 
was elected to the presidency to succeed Mr. 
Ward who passed away. 

In 1932 when the interest of Gane Bros. & 
Co. of New York was purchased by the di- 
rectors of Gane Bros. & Lane, Inc., he was 
one of the guiding influences in that trans- 
action. He was elected to the office of secre- 
tary-treasurer of the new company. 

During the annual shareholders’ and Board 
of Directors’ meeting in January of 53 he 
was elected Chairman of the Board which 
position he held until his retirement on 
March 1, 1954, after serving the House of 
Gane for forty-eight years. 

His amazing capacity for work, business 
ability and conscientious devotion to duty 
earned for him the highest regard and esteem 
from his associates and friends. 

To his family and friends, in and out of 
the graphic arts business, we extend our sin- 
cere sympathy in their hour of sorrow. 
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The organization of 
the Rare Book Section 
of the Association of 
College and Research 
Libraries is the strong- 
est indication of the 
growing importance of 
rare book libraries and 
rare book departments 
in college and univer- 
sity libraries. This sec- 
tion held its second 
conference at Oberlin 
College in Ohio this 
year. Preservation is a 
primary concern in this type of library and it 
seems inevitable that this early conference 
should have had the title “Care and preserva- 
tion of rare books and manuscripts”. A special 
panel with H. Richard Archer as chairman, 
and Harold Tribolet and Carolyn Horton as 
panelists, carried on a lively discussion of 
“Repair, binding and treatment”, with much 
questioning from the floor. In view of this 
general interest, it may be of some value to 
tell here of how one library has dealt with 
a number of the problems of rare book 
maintenance. 

The librarian of a library one hundred 
and forty years old is almost inevitably con- 
fronted with many of the problems of rare 
book maintenance and preservation. This is 
especially true in a theological library, where 
the primary literature goes back to the be- 
ginnings of man’s awareness, where the writ- 
ten book was an essential of daily life for 
many persons for many centuries, and where 
the first large printed book, a Bible, opened 
the way to a flood of printed religious litera- 
ture that has not abated since 1455. This 
article is an attempt to view the problems 
of book preservation as seen in fifteen years 
of fairly close concentration on them at the 
General Theological Seminary Library. This 
library was founded before 1820 and was 
well established by 1840, when it contained 
8,000 volumes. From the very beginning 
many titles acquired were rare and unusual. 
Most of these books are still in the library, 
and their maintenance constitutes an impor- 
lant segment of the librarian’s book preserva- 
tion problem. This has been augmented by 
the book accessions of the century following, 


giving birth to many additional problems. 
Wear in use, injury from faulty housing 


and shelving, damage from the dirt laden 
air of a modern city, abuse by unqualified 
library workers and amateur “binders”, a ba- 
sic approach wanting in an awareness of 
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by Niets H. Sonne, Librarian 
General Theological Seminary, New York 


values to be preserved and cherished, these 
and other “enemies of books” have operated 
to create a serious need for book restora- 
tion and preservation undoubtedly duplicated 
in many similar libraries. Fortunately, in 
such libraries the major binding problem of 
new books in paper, books published in 
parts, periodicals, and simple rebinds, can 
be put in the background of the librarian’s 
mind, because reliance can be placed readily 
on the Certified Library Binder, with con- 
fidence that his work will be well done. 

The first step in effective book mainte- 
nance in a library including many old books 
is segregation. This has a practical value 
in accessibility and utility, but it also has 
many preservative values. At the General 
Theological Seminary, a number of general 
categories were set up: (1) the Bible col- 


lection; (2) the Early English Theology 
Collection, including all books owned by 


the library listed in the short title catalogs 
of Pollard and Redgrave and of Donald 
Wing, ie. books in English through 1700; 
(3) folios before 1800; and (4) smaller 
books to 1800. In the new library building, 
just opened, these books are kept in the 
rare hook room and are protected by clean, 
cool air of prover moisture content. Even 
in the old building, special preservative lo- 
cations had been provided for them. The 
protective value of segregation is great. It 
brings together books produced under gen- 
erally the same manufacturing techniques and 
in similar states of preservation. It removes 
books whose value lies in the long-term 
preservation of knowledge from books being 
actively used in frequent consultation and 
thus reduces shelf wear and tear. It places 


them in a_ preferred location with special 
rules for careful handling and encourages 


gentler treatment. It gives the librarian an 
opportunity to survey them and to study ap- 
propriate maintenance procedures. It makes 
it possible for him to set goals of improve- 
ment, and then to measure progress towards 
these goals by frequent review, as more and 
more work is completed. 

About twelve years ago a program was 
started at the General Theological Seminary 
to improve all old and rare books as rapidly 
as funds became available. The decision was 
made at the outset to treat each book in 
the manner suitable to its own existing con- 
dition. This meant that sweeping generaliza- 
tions for or against binding or restoration 
were repudiated. The general objective of 
trying to preserve as much as possible of 
the original format was adopted. This meant 
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that if a fifteenth century cover were de- 
tached from the body of a book, it was 
refastened by a competent workman. The 
failure was not concealed in a_ box, to 
operate as a hazard to the book each time 
the box was opened. This meant that de- 
generated second or third bindings were dis- 
carded in favor of suitable new bindings. 
It meant that a strenuous effort would always 
be made to preserve the real values in any 
book included in the library’s collections. 

Having established the main areas of segre- 
gation and arrived at a_ general policy, 
many detailed book preservative decisions had 
to be made. Initial attention was divided 
between the Bible collection and the Early 
English Theology Collection. The Bible col- 
lection demanded attention because many in- 
dividual items had great monetary value and 
the collection as a whole was almost unique 
in its completeness. The Early English The- 
ology Collection demanded attention as a pri- 
mary emphasis in the institutional study pro- 
gram. Folios to 1800 received later treat- 
ment. Other early books remained to be 
handled and will occupy attention in the 
future. 

The Bible collection presented a_ severe 
preservation problem. This collection includes 
from seven to eight hundred editions of the 
Bible and parts thereof in Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew, as well as a good group of English 
Bibles to 1611. There are eighty-three of 
over ninety editions in Latin before 1500. 
They presented a wide range of book main- 
tenance problems. Some stood intact in their 
original bindings, safe and strong. Some had 
original bindings in decayed state but good 
enough for preservation, and these were re- 
stored. Some had original bindings in a 
worn state but generally intact. Restoration 
would have been unnecessarily costly and 
folding boxes or slip cases with wrappers 
were supplied. Another binding category here 
was the Bible in a second or third binding, 
of no interest for itself and worn out. Here 
the old binding was removed and destroyed, 
and a new binding in full or part leather 
was added. Where original bindings, or bind- 
ings of inherent interest, were removed from 
books, the original covers have been kept 
and sometimes supplied with slip cases of 
their own. A special case was a fifteenth 
century binding, no longer useful as a_bind- 
ing, but carrying as lining papers rare fif- 
teenth century woodcuts, colored by hand. A 
similar program was adopted for the _post- 
fifteenth century Bible bindings, but with a 
generally lower level of specification, follow- 
ing the lesser value of most of the items 
treated. As frequently as funds seemed avail- 
able, slip cases or boxes were provided for 
these volumes, with a view to long term 
preservation. The guiding principle, ever kept 
in mind, was to maintain the integrity of 
the original format so far as possible. Need- 
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less to say, this could not always be done, but 
the essentials of hand sewing and avoidance 
of trimming, altogether if possible, as little 
as possible otherwise, have been adhered to. 
All special values such as inscriptions, old 
marks of ownership, bookplates, etc., have 
been preserved. The upshot of this costly 
program, carried on over twelve years, is that 
the Bible collection is now, certainly in its 
folio section, intact, safe, presentable and 
conveniently usable. 

The General Theological Seminary is es- 
sentially a Church of England oriented insti- 
tution and consequently has a large and de- 
veloping collection of books originating in 
the birth processes and growth of this 
church. Books of this type have been added 
to the library from its very inception one 
hundred and forty years ago. Almost all of 
the several thousand items of this kind 
have had to have some maintenance treat- 
ment in the past decade. Problems of clas- 
sification for binding and various possible 
solutions have been in the forefront of the 
librarian’s attention. Certain methods of pro- 
cedure have been adopted and are being 
followed now. Two formats dominate here, 
the small English quarto and a small folio 
which approximates twenty eight centimeters 
in height. The maintenance procedures ac- 
corded the quartos and duodcimos, adjusts 
itself to thickness. Pamphlets of one or two 
gatherings are placed in kraft envelopes and 
these, in turn, are kept in a stock slip case 
sold by Gaylord Bros., and provided with a 
printed label supplied by a Certified Binder. 
The well established technique of binding 
pamphlets in inclusive volumes is continued 
here only where in being and is no longer 
adopted for newly acquired materials. Such 
collective binding destroys the integrity and 
individuality of the piece, it commits all 
the pamphlets in a single volume to the 
fate of any one in being lost, misplaced, 
etc., and it hampers convenient use, especial- 
ly for exhibition purposes. 

The next level of treatment is accorded 
quartos and folios up to about one-half inch 
in thickness. Here the book is bound in a 
marble paper casing, with linen or buckram 
backstrip and with gold lettering set up by 
linotype. In this work long-term stability and 
freedom from destruction originating in the 
chemicals in the materials used is of primary 
value. Wear will be shelf wear rather than 
frequent active use, and permanence is the 
objective. This type of binding retains most 
of the original character of the book. The 
marble paper has a very long life expec- 
tancy, and is congenial in general character 
with the books and the period from which 
they come. Some of this work has been 
done for the library by a Certified Binder. 
Much has been done also by a hand binder. 
It should be far easier to have such work 
done than is the case. The thicker volumes 
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in this collection, both quarto and __ folio, 
are put in quarter to full leather, depend- 
ing upon the intrinsic importance of the 
texts themselves. 

While binding is the most important con- 
tribution of the professional binder to the 
program of maintaining old books, a large 
contribution can be made by processing on 
the library premises. A binder was brought 
into the new General Theological Seminary 
book processing room as the library was 
moved into its new quarters this summer 
and valuable work was done on the Early 
English Theology Collection. The books were 
thoroughly cleaned with the technique most 
suitable to each case. Minor repairs were 
made crushed corners were filled in and 
rebuilt, tears on bindings and paper were re- 
paired, and other constructive measures were 
taken. Buffer salts were applied to all leather 
bindings, with the purpose of inhibiting de- 
cay. Leather was treated with the British 
Museum formula and the books were nicely 
polished before return to the shelves. The 
final step was to make an analysis of binding 
requirements which could not be corrected 
by minor repair and the presentation of esti- 
mates of costs. The upshot of this process was 
that 2300 volumes stand clean and bright on 
the shelves of the new rare book room, 
they are readily accessible, leather dust has 
been eliminated, and the books are, in theory 
at least, in sound condition for the indefinite 
future. 

In the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the usual format for the collected 
works of church figures, fathers of the 
church and collections of religious writings 
was the large folio. Early in its history 
and often thereafter, the library acquired 
sets of these collected works. In some cases 
such sets continue to this day to include 
the best extant texts. Such volumes are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to abuse on library 
shelves. They present a serious binding prob- 
lem in that they are almost invariably in 
broken condition and require, to remain on 
their original grand scale, expensive bind- 
ings in leather, often far more costly than 
the text itself. A compromise was needed 
and this was made possible by the good 
quality of the paper on which the books 
were printed and the solid stitching of the 
spines. Casing in by a Certified Binder pro- 
vided a sound protection for a long future, 
was not costly, and could be replaced with- 
out serious loss by a leather binding of a 
more appropriate character in the unlikely 
event that funds should ever become avail- 
able for such work. 

As we approach the corrective work on the 
fourth category of books named above, books 
to 1800 less than folio in size, we feel 
very acutely the problems of librarians who 
must maintain a rare book or old book col- 
lection. The chief of these problems is to find 
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a way to get the kind of work needed done 
at all, and then to have it done at a prac- 
tical cost. Where these books clearly de- 
serve very good bindings, money will be 
found and the work will eventually be done. 
But there are many books of intermediate 
merit and status which seem to demand 
good leather bindings, or the repair and re- 
backing of partly decayed leather bindings, 
which cannot be done for lack of interested 
binders or for lack of funds. A case in point 
before the writer is a well printed French 
work in eighteen volumes, dated in the mid- 
eighteenth century, back strips defective or 
wanting, but with good leather sides and 
with fine marbled end papers and lining 
papers. Restoration and repair might well 
cost thirty dollars per volume, or five hun- 
dred and forty dollars for the set, an ob- 
viously impossible amount. Recasing in buck- 
ram would cost about fifty dollars, according 
to the latest Certified library binding price 
list, dated November 1961, but the loss in 
binding values would be disastrous. The 
librarian confronted with this problem, the 
too-expensive way versus an incorrect way, 
is stymied and is prone to let the books 
stand on the shelves, untouched — a bit filthy, 
threatened by damage or destruction, but re- 
taining the remnants of their original quali- 
ty. The resolution of this problem, and sim- 
ilar binding problems, is important to many 
of those involved in work such as that of 
the members of the Rare Book Section of 
ACRL. What answer does the Certified li- 
brary binding industry have? How can it 
apply the skill it has shown in handling 
well so many binding problems to this acute 
problem? The problem restated is: How can 
the rare book librarian find binders’ help to 
retain the values in somewhat decayed an- 
cient bindings, and in old books in general, 
in a permanent way, and at a price level 
which is practical? This is a basic problem 
and its solution is of the greatest interest 
to those entrusted with the care of ancient 
and important books. With the growing num- 
ber of rare book libraries, the increasing 
awareness of the importance of the ancient 
book, and the multiplication of rare book 
librarians, it will become an_ increasingly 
serious one. 


NEW SET OF SLIDES AVAILABLE 


LBI has produced a revised set of slides 
showing the processes involved in Library 
Binding. There are a total of forty slides and 
they are supplied complete with script. Any 
school, library or organization may borrow 
them for educational or entertainment pur- 
poses. Ask your Certified Binder or write 
Library Binding Institute, 10 State Street, 
Boston 9, Massachusetts. 
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: CERTIFIED MEMBERS OF THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE 


ALABAMA 
TUSCALOOSA LIBRARY BINDERY 
910 - 25th Street, Tuscaloose 


ARIZ 
ARONA LIBRARY BINDING Co 
311 West Monroe St., Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 
LITTLE ROCK LIBRARY BINDERY 
Highway No. 10, P.O. Box 3316 
Little Rock 


COLORADO 
DENVER BOOK BINDING Co 
2715 17th Street, Denver 11 
—, BOOK BINDING Co. 
23rd Street, Denver 


FLORI 
SOpee BROS. LIBRARY BINDING Co. 
301 Industrial Drive, St. Augustine 
DOBBS BROS. LIBRARY BINDING Co 
1075 E. 14th Street, Hialeah 


GEORGIA 
INNATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Ga 
2395 Peachtree Rd. N.E., Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 
COMMERCIAL BOOKBINDERY 
1325 Commercial St., Belleville 
HERTZBERG-NEW METHOD, Inc. 
Vandalia Rd., Jacksonville 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY 
Prpovet Books Only) 
West Morton Rd., pimowile 
PEORIA BOOK BINDERY 
1006 N.E. Adams St., Peorie 3 


INDIANA 
HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 


North Manchester 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY Co. of Indiana 


546 South Meridian St., Indianapolis 


IOWA 
KOLARIK BOOK BINDING Co. 
3002 Madison Street, Cedar Rapids 


KANSAS 
AMERICAN BINDERY 
914 Jefferson Street, Topeke 


LOUISIANA 
EVERETT'S BINDERY 
P. O. Box 5376, Bossier City 


MARYLAND 
CHARLES L. ELLIOTT Co. 
1907 Rosedale Street, Baltimore 
et RUZICKA, Inc 


00 Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11 


MASSACHUSETTS 
F BARNARD & Co. 
ion Mystic Avenue, Medford 5 
DURA BOOK BINDING Co 
202 Elm Street, Marlboro 
H.R HUNTTING COMPANY, Inc 
Burnett Road & First Avenue Chicopee Falls 
NATIONAL LIBRARY BINDERY C 
271 Park Street, West Caan” 
J. S. WESBY & SONS, Inc. 
44 Portland Street, Worcester 8 


MICHIGAN 
WAGENVOORD & Co. 
306 N. Grand Avenue, Lansing 


MINNESOTA 
AMERICAN BINDERY & SUPPLY CO 
310-312 Plymouth Avenue, Minneapolis 11 
CAMPBELL-LOGAN BINDERY 


4539 Lyndale Avenue, North, Minneapolis 12 


MISSOURI 
ag ty pos BINDERY 
1703 Lister Street, Kansas City 
UNIVERSITY BINDERY of St. Louis 
1909 Locust Street, St. Louis 3 


NEBRASKA 
CHARLES ELCE & SON 
2626 North 48th Street, Lincoln 


NEW JERSEY 
JAMES BROWN & SON 
16 Newton Avenue, Sussex 


NEW MEXICO 
NEW MEXICO BOOKBINDERS, Inc. 
2739 Campbell Road, N.W., Albuquerque 


NEW YORK 
ALBERT BERGER CON 
16 East 12th Street, New Y 
CHIVERS BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
20 Clifton Avenue, Staten Islan 
DESS & TALAN COMPANY, Inc. 
_ 219 East 144th Street, New York 
GLICK BOOK BINDING Corp 
21 - 16 43rd Avenue, Long Island City, N.Y. 
ae LIBRARY co: Inc 
07 N. Franklin St., Syracuse 2, P.O. Box 542 
RIDLEY'S BOOK BINIDERY 
104 Maple Avenue, wll 


NORTH CAROLINA 
JOSEPH RUZICKA, Inc. 
230 East Market Street, Greensboro 


OHIO 
— ae BINDERY, Inc. 
4 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 25 
CRAWFORD ‘LIBRARY BINDERY 
2249 14th Street, Akron 14 
GEORGE A. FLOHR COMPANY 
809 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 
GENERAL BOOK BINDERY COMPANY 
1766 East 133rd Street, E. Cleveland 
KALMBACHER BOOK BINDING Co 
2830 - 131st, Toledo 
GEORGE H. SAND COMPANY 
902 Colerain Avenue, Cincinnati 
Weise -WINCKLER BINDERY, Inc. 
631 North Street, Cincinnati 2 


OKLAHOMA 
MOTTER BOOK BINDING COMPANY 
129 Times Place, Box 767, Muskogee 


Pe LS CON 
Dee: BOOK BINDERY, Inc 
O Ferteene Street, Reading 
C HARLES W. FREDD Co. 
849 Anthracite Avenue, Kingston 
LIBRARY BINDERY COMPANY of Pa., Inc 
379 W. Glenside Avenue, Glenside 
SAVIDGE & KRIMMEL 
232 North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2 


TENNESSEE 
SOUTHERN LIBRARY BINDERY Co. 
2952 Sidco Drive, Nashville 4 


TEXAS 
HILL BOOK BINDERY 
2409 Manor Road, Austin 
LIBRARY BINDING COMPANY 
2900 Franklin Ave., Waco 


UTAH 
HILLER BOOKBINDING COMPANY 
615 N. 3rd West Street, Salt Lake City 1 


CANADA 
HARPELL’S My 7 CO-OPERATIVE 


Gerdenvale, 


All Qualified Binders Interested in the Promotion and Maintenance of 
Highest Standards in Binding Technique are Invited to Join. 
LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE, 10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

DUDLEY A. WEISS, General Counsel and Executive Director 
MELVIN B. SUMMERFIELD, Public Relations Director 
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